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AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE 
THE UNION LEAGUE OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA, SATURDAY EVENING, 
JANUARY 20th, 1906. 

glON. EDWIN S. STUART, President, called 
the meeting to order. Rear Admiral Joseph 
Adams Smith, U. S. N., Retired; the 
Secretary, Mr. William H. Lambert ; and Mr. 
Abraham Barker also occupied the platform. 
Colonel R. Dale Benson was recognized 
by the Chair and said : 

Mr. President, and GendemenofThe Union League: A pleasant 
and agreeable duty comes to me this evening, though it is to be 
regretted that this is through the absence from the city of 
Mr. E. Burgess Warren, President of the Art Association of 
The Union League of Philadelphia, at whose request I am acting 
as a representative of its membership. 

This Association in 1881 was conceived by our late lamented 
fellow member, Joseph Storm Patterson, whose interest in and 
devotion to The Union League was markedly conspicuous; and 
to commemorate that devotion, his widow has placed the beauti- 
ful marble statue of Abdiel in your Reception Room. The mis- 
sion of the Art Association is to enhance the attractiveness and 
adornment of your Club House by the purchase and presentation 
of paintings and sculpture and other works of art. 

It was recognized at that time that it might be a questionable 
policy to draw upon the exchequer of the League for such pur- 
poses, while a bonded indebtedness remained upon the property, 
and this Association stepped into the breach. The encourage- 
ment and endorsement of the successive Boards of Directors has 
always been accorded to it in most generous terms, and this has 
acted as an inspiration to continue its exbtence. 



For a quarter of a century its work has been prosecuted un- 
ostentatiously and unselfishly, and with a goodly measure of 
success, as your walls and halls will testify. The membership is 
voluntary — a. small annual subscription is all that is required for 
enrollment. 

It is not expected that I shall enter into details on this occa- 
sion, but may I not state that its organization has been the incen- 
tive to the formation of similar organizations in many other in- 
stitutions in this country; its expenditures have aggregated tens 
of thousands of dollars; and its aim has always been in its pur- 
chases, that they shall be truly artistic, characterized by a chaste- 
ness, culture, and refinement, that the result might not only be 
a means of education, but might also bring pleasure to donor and 
recipient. 

If you can mentally picture the effect that would be produced 
in your beautiful Club House, should all the works of art present- 
ed by the Art Association be removed therefrom, the appearance 
of the walls and halls would then enable you to estimate to some 
extent what has been quietly accomplished by this Association. 

Tonight it comes forward, in conformity with the traditional 
lines of The Union League, with a historical canvas for presenta- 
tion to your patriotic institution — an institution that contributed 
so largely to the maintenance of the Union of States in the dark 
period of the Civil War. The canvas exhibits the master hand 
of the marine painter, Mr. Xanthus Smith, who is your guest 
tonight. Before its purchase it had the careful scrutiny of the 
Art Association, aided largely by, and finally with the full approval 
of, a participant in the scene depicted, as to its accuracy. 

It may be interesting to the membership to hear a sketch of the 
artist, who is not only a native of our city but served in the 
United States Navy during the Civil War. 

Xanthus Smith, the artist, is well known in Philadelphia as a 
marine painter. He belongs to a family of artists, his father being 
Russell Smith, the famed scenic artist, and his sister, Mary Smith, 
who won a reputation in oils. He was born in Philadelphia, and 
is identified in his work with his native city. His chief branch 
has been marine painting, and having during the war of the 
Rebellion served in the navy, on the staff of Admiral Du Pont, 
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and in Admiral Lee's and Admiral Farragut's squadrons, has been 
well qualified to paint the naval engagements of that war. He was 
busy with his sketch-book and pencil at all times that permitted dur- 
ing his service, and thus acquired the necessary material to give ac- 
curateness to his paintings. Some of his principal works are * * The 
Battle of Fort Fisher,** in the permanent collection of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts; ** The Sinking of the Cumber- 
land*' and ** Battle with the Ram Tennessee," in the Harrison 
collection; ** Admiral Farragut entering Mobile Bay,*' Agnew 
Collection; and many others; in addition to the ** Monitor and 
Merrimac," long the property of The Union League; and 
the * * Kearsarge and Alabama, * ' now also to have the distinction 
of a place in this patriotic and honored institution. 

It will not be my province to attempt to detail the incidents 
that the picture presents, as you are to be honored with the his- 
torical facts by one of our members who was a participant in the 
action, and today the only living commissioned officer of the 
United States Navy that stood upon the deck of the American 
ship. 

Mr. President, I have the honor of presenting through you to 
The Union League of Philadelphia, on the behalf of the member- 
ship of its Art Association, a painting which represents the valor 
and a notable achievement of the American navy. (Applause. ) 

On Sunday, June 19th, 1864, ^^ the harbor of Cherbourg, 
France, was fought that * * great naval duel * ' between the cruiser 
Alabama, representing the Confederate States of America, and 
the sloop of war Kearsarge, representing the navy of the United 
States of America. Previous to and incident to the battle, not 
only this nation, but the world at large, awaited the issue with 
bated breath — ^portentous in result in the event of the defeat of 
the Kearsarge. The cause of right won — the Kearsarge was 
victorious. 

May The Union League of Philadelphia ever be true to that 
patriotism espoused in 1862, and may Providence continue to 
smile upon and prosper the United States of America as a world 
power. (Applause. ) 

NO TE. (The painting: of the * ' Kearsarge and Alabama * * had been placed on the mantel 
above the platform, and draped with a large American Flag. At the close of Colonel 
Benson's remarks, the flag was raised, unveiling the painting, amidst continued applause.) 
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President Stuart: I accept with great pleasure in the 
name of, and for The Union League, the painting the " Kear- 
sarge and Alabama," which has just been presented on behalf 
of the Art Association, 

I find, since the formation of the Art Association in 1881, it 
has expended upwards of $80,000 upon works of art, which add 
so materially to the adornment of The Union League House. 
That the splendid work accomphshed by this Association is appre- 
ciated, is evidenced by the presence of so many members to- 
night, and will be an incentive, not only to the Association to 
continue the work, but to the members to assist them in every 
way possible. 

It seems particularly appropriate that a picture of this historical 
character should hang upon the walls of The Union League, of 
which Captain Winslow, the commander of the Kearsarge, was 
an honorary member, and to whom The Union League presented, 
shortly after that great battle, a silver medal in commemoration of 
his victory. 

We have upon our roll of membership the only surviving com- 
missioned officer of the Kearsarge, who stood upon the deck 
of that glorious ship on that memorable June 19, 1864, and who 
will tell of the cruise of the Kearsarge in search of the Ala- 
bama and the story of the conflict as he saw it. 

It is with pleasure I present to you Rear Admiral Joseph 
Adams Smith, U. S. N., Retired. 



ADDRESS OF REAR ADMIRAL SMITH 

R. PRESIDENT and members of The Union 

League: As has been suggested, I propose, 

this evening, to attempt a sketch of the cruise 

of the United States sloop of war Kearsarge, 

during the great Rebellion, and her fight with 

the Confederate States steamer Alabama, in 

I deem it an honor and a privilege to appear before 

you on this occasion — an honor to myself, because I appear 

before an organization of men distinguished for their loyal 
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devotion to lofty patriotism and pure government — a privi- 
lege, because it affords an opportunity to relate an important, 
and, in effect, a far-reaching achievement of the American 
navy. It is, however, with unfeigned embarrassment that 
I enter upon this undertaking, because, if I confine myself to 
the facts of record, as I must, it will appear very quickly that I 
am telling a twice-told tale, and possibly it will seem that I am 
doing my utmost to maintain the reputation of the sailor for 
spinning long yarns. These long yarns and tales often have a 
potent soporific effect, and so, if, in the course of my story, some 
of you should walk out in your sleep into a more exhilarating 
atmosphere it will occasion no surprise. (Laughter.) 

Historical details of naval warfare are often meagre and unsatis- 
factory, while the prowess of the soldier is sung in the songs of 
the street, and elaborately rehearsed in story the whole civilized 
world over. 

During our great Rebellion, the press correspondent, with 
characteristic sagacity, more frequendy sought the camp-fires of 
the soldier, the comforts of a farmhouse near the army head- 
quarters, or the gende lope of a cavalry horse to the less attrac- 
tive fascinations of life on the ocean wave. The news reporter 
sketched with masterly stroke the minutest features of army life, 
and our orator soldiers have illumined the history of our army 
with a splendor of diction equalled only by the matchless skill 
displayed in achieving their triumphs. 

In the rehearsal of this scrap of naval history you will not be 
blinded by the sweet smoke of rhetoric, your imagination will not 
be stirred by glowing descriptions of armies marching in splendid 
array to the shock of battle, you will not see the rush of cavalry 
into the ** jaws of hell,*' as at Balaklava, nor earth mines yawn- 
ing beneath the feet of regiments, as at Petersburg. 

The story of the Kearsarge is short and simple, but the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which her battle with the 
Alabama was fought, and the effect of the resulting victory upon 
European sentiment involve more extended consideration. 

Apart from a rapid review of some of these conditions, your 
attention will be invited to nothing more thrilling than the recital 
of the more important incidents which occurred during a three 
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jtzrs^ cruise of one hundred and sixty-two American tars and 
their ship, over different portions of the globe, from the frozen 
shores d Maine, amid furious gales which threatened destruction, 
to Madeira, with her vine-dad steeps and blossoming vales ; to 
Cadiz, whose ancient origin antedates the birth of history ; to the 
Bay ol Gibraltar, whose rocky defences have become a synonym 
for impr^;nability ; to the Canaries, whose glorious peak <^ 
Teneriffe rises through the heat of perpetual smnmer to regions 
of perpetual snow ; to the lake-like harbor of Ferrol, where the 
old naval kingdom of Spain was buflding her first iron-dads under 
the supervision of an American engineer ; to the extensive 
French naval station of Brest, first established by Richelieu, with 
its spadous and beautiful harbor ; to Flushing, Dover, Calais, 
Boulogne, London, and other ports on dther side of the Channd, 
including Cherbourg, where the notorious corsair was shot to 
death ; then through the calm seas of the tropics to the West 
India Isles ; and finally back again once more, rewarded by a 
great nation's plaudits, to the rock-bound coast of New England. 
(Applause.) 

THE SOLDIER AND SAILOR 

The conditions and experiences of the soldier and sailor, during 
active service, are as dissimilar as are their methods of warfare. 

One day the soldier builds a fort or bridges a stream, the next 
he wins a battle or retreats before a victorious foe. Now he lives 
on the fat of the land, then he faints with hunger and thirst ; at 
times he sleeps beneath the clear blue vault of the heavens, and 
again the chilling storm beats pitilessly on his jaded form stretched 
on the bare ground beside his rusting musket, his slumbers dis- 
turbed by fitful dreams of the struggle on the contested fidd, 
where ''lie rider and horse, friend, foe, in one red burial blent." 

The sailor's life is less varied. He swings nightly from the 
same peg. His dreams are seldom disturbed even by the recol- 
lection of his sins. His ship is his horse, his kitchen, his ambu- 
lance, his fortress, his hospital, and his battle-field. He knows 
every inch of his stamping-ground. He treads it daily, in calm 
and in storm, in dance and in song, amid the terrors of battle 
and the solemn burial of his dead comrades. 
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As the morning light breaks, the shrill notes of the boatswain's 
whistle call the man-o' -war's man to duty. At this signal he 
rises from his slumbers, ties up his hammock in a mummy-like 
roll, and stows it away in the nettings. Coffee rouses his still 
sluggish senses to the daily routine of scrubbing and drills. 

The enemy that most frequently disturbs the even tenor of the 
sailor's life comes without a declaration of war. It is the storm- 
king when he rushes forth with lowering brow, bellowing thunder, 
hurling his lightning bolts and lashing the ocean to terrific fury. 
Sleep is banished by the monster's dread roar. The sailor 
rolls into his hammock and out of it, he rolls his coffee, soup, and 
biscuit down his throat, and not unfrequentiy rolls them all over- 
board through the same channel ; indeed, he rolls in ceaseless 
motion and discomfort during the entire reign of the storm-king. 

STEAM PROPULSION 

The conflict between the Kearsarge and the Alabama may be 
regarded as the first open sea fight between vessels of equal 
size and nearly equal armament, under steam propulsion, and 
with what was then modern ordnance. 

At that time development in the art of building war-vessels 
was in full progress. England had shortly before completed four 
great iron-clad vessels of the Warrior and Black Prince type. 
They had four and one-half inches of steel armor, were of 9000 
tons burthen, and were armed with four ten ton guns, and 28 
six and one-half ton Armstrong breech-loading rifles. 

The French had really led the way in the use of steel armor, 
but the idea of armored ships, like so many other useful and 
ingenious mechanical inventions, is said to have originated in the 
United States. 

The Warrior and Black Prince were stately, majestic, powerful, 
and graceful specimens of naval architecture, and when the little 
Kearsarge swept by them in Gibraltar Bay she dwarfed into insig- 
nificance by comparison. 

The comparison thus afforded impressed the officers of our 
little ship with the feeling that should England recognize the 
states in rebellion as a separate national government, it would 
result in a permanent dissolution of the Union. It seemed as 
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running the blockade off New Orleans. On the 3rd of July he 
began his notorious career by burning at sea the fine merchant- 
man Golden Rocket, of Bangor, Maine. Seventeen other 
captures followed in rapid succession, seven of which were 
burned, and their destruction inflamed public passion to a degree 
never known before or since in this country. Semmes held 
eight men, taken from the Joseph Maxwell, as hostages, to 
be executed or otherwise disposed of, according to the action of 
the United States Government in the case of the prisoners taken 
from the Savannah, a Confederate corsair which had been cap- 
tured by the United States sloop Perry. 

President Lincoln, by proclamation, April 15th, 1863, declared 
that **Such persons will be held amenable to the laws of the 
United States for the prevention and punishment of piracy. ' ' 

Preparations were hurriedly made for the capture of the 
Sumter. The sloop of war Kearsarge had been built at the 
Kittery Navy Yard, Maine, and her construction was completed 
with the celerity which marked most of the movements of the 
government in those feverish times. From the date her keel was 
laid to the date of launching was three months. Within four 
months she had been rigged, manned, armed, and placed in com- 
mission. On the 15th of February, 1862, she steamed out of the 
port of Kittery under orders for Cadiz, in search of the Sumter. 

The cold was intense. Frosty northern storms prevailed. 
Ice shrouded the Kearsarge from topmast to water-line. 
Officers and crew were wrapped in woolens. In their living 
apartments they fanned the chilling air with heated shot and 
swinging grates of burning charcoal, steam heat at that time not 
having, been adopted for ships of war. Pitiless gales continued to 
sweep her through tumultuous seas, and, with indiscriminate 
violence, split her sails and carried away two boats, in which were 
stored with pious care select contributions from the Bible Society. 
Buffeted by irresistible hurricanes, the ship was forced back upon 
her course, and for three days ran before the wind like a retreat- 
ing foe, when, the gales moderating, she came about and renewed 
her struggles against heavy seas. For a new ship and a green 
crew these trials were severe. 

After contending thus for seventeen days fairer weather set in, 
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and on the 22nd of February, the beautihil Island of Madeira, 
radiant as a bride robed in flowers and vines, and welcoming with 
sunny smiles, rose before our enraptured vision. 

Having procured new boats and replenished our supplies, w^e 
steamed away for the port of Cadiz, where we cast anchor on 
the 4th day of March, 1862. The Sumter had preceded us 
three months earlier. Her reception there was inhospitable. Al- 
though Semmes represented his vessel as unseaworthy, he was 
ordered to depart within twenty-four hours. From this order 
Semmes appealed to the government at Madrid, which authorized 
him to land prisoners and make repairs. Before actually com- 
mencing repairs he received peremptory orders to depart within 
the short space of six hours. Semmes again begged for an ex- 
tension, which was conceded. Smarting under the ungracious 
treatment he had received, he steamed out of Cadiz harbor and, 
during the night, proceeded en route to Gibraltar. 

The Sumter made Gibraltar Light as day was dawning, and, 
while moving rapidly with the current up the Strait, discovered 
two sails, distinctly American, near the African coast. Semmes 
diverged from his course to overtake them. His first victim was 
the Neapolitan. He thus describes the capture. **The cat 
'*ran close enough to parley with the mouse before she put her 
' * paw on it. She had been freshly painted with the old robber, 
* * the bald eagle, surrounded with stars gilded on her stem ; her 
"decks looked white and sweet after the morning* s ablutions 
** which she had just undergone ; her sails were well hoisted and 
' * her sheets well home ; in short she was a picture to look at, 
' * and the cat looked at her as a cat only can look at a sleek 



' * mouse. * * 



Then, transferring the crew and passengers from the doomed 
ship to the Sumter, the corsair burned her to the water's edge, 
within sight of Europe and Africa, large numbers of the Gibraltar 
garrison and its inhabitants assembling at prominent points to 
witness the conflagration. 

Semmes writes : * * Half the town rushed to Europa Point and 
to the signal-station to watch the chase and capture. ' * 

At Gibraltar Semmes was welcomed with marked courtesy. 
Early the next morning after his arrival, officers of the garrison, 
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and of the navy, called on board to pay their respects ; the Ad- 
miral of the port, Sir Frederick Warden, supplied an anchor ; 
the military commander, Sir William Codrington, interchanged 
courtesies ; and he was dined by the looth Canadian Regiment. 

The success of Captain Semmes, when he first reached Cadiz, 
in obtaining permission from the Spanish Government to enter 
the Royal Docks for repairs, led to great exaltation of mind. 
While in the flush of this diplomatic success, he addressed a letter 
to the * * London Times ' ' in which he bitterly denounced our 
Secretary of the Navy for characterizing the destruction of de- 
fenceless merchantmen at sea as * * piratical warfare. * ' 

* * Mr. Welles ' * he says, * * also in imitation of the dirty and 

* * mendacious press of the Yankee states, calls me a pirate. He 

* * dares not send a ship of equal force to meet me ; and if he 
** dared to do so, I venture to say that officer would not dare to 

* * fight me. He knows better than this. He knows that I have 

* * been regularly commissioned as a ship of war of the Confederate 
''States.'' 

Such was the low estimate that he placed upon the ability, the 
sense of duty, and the courage of his former comrades with whom 
he had been trained in the United States Navy. 

Learning of the presence of the Sumter at Gibraltar, the Kear- 
sarge left Cadiz on the 8th of March, and entered Gibraltar Bay 
the same evening. 

Without waiting for the visitation of the local officials, the 
Kearsarge steamed rapidly through the shipping in the harbor 
and anchored within short cable's length of the dreaded corsair. 

The unheralded and sudden appearance of the Union ship be- 
fore this powerful fortress, and the appropriation of an anchorage 
so near her enemy, created something of a sensation. It became 
a matter of speculation, alike to the enemy and to the curious 
spectators on shore, as to what the next action of the Kearsarge 
would be. Altogether the scene was one not to be forgotten. 

The flag of nearly every nation was flying from the shipping in 
the harbor. Semmes could be distinctly seen as he paced the 
deck of his ship, with head bent forward, both hands beneath his 
coat-tails, now and then removing one to twirl his pointed mus- 
tache. 
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On shore could be seen scarlet uniforms of the British soldiery 
mingling with dignified figures of gaily turbaned Moors and 
plainly garbed citizens. 

As darkness approached, the Sumter's crew gathered to the 
port side of their ship and sang several songs that aroused our 
crew to fighting pitch. 

When the echoes of the rebel songs died away, the Kearsarge 
crew responded with patriotic songs, closing with the tune of 
the * * Star Spangled Banner, ' * while the Stars and Stripes were 
lowered, as the sun went down, and **the men without a 
country ' * looked on in significant silence. 

Under the Queen's proclamation of neutrality the Kearsarge 
was notified to leave within t^venty-four hours after her entry, 
and the next morning she steamed across the Bay to the Spanish 
port of Algeciras, some six miles distant, whence vigilant watch 
was kept on the enemy by day and night. 

The severe strain to which our new ship had been exposed, 
during the stormy passage across the Atlantic, rendered repairs 
unavoidable, and twice, with the friendly permission of the Span- 
ish Government, we availed ourselves of the facilities of the Royal 
Dock Yards at La Carracca, near Cadiz. 

During our absence, Semmes, and nine of his officers, aban- 
doned the Sumter and proceeded to Nassau, by way of Liver- 
pool. We continued watch upon the abandoned Sumter for 
four months, when we were relieved by the little monitor 
Chippewa, which, owing to her diminutive size, was affec- 
tionately called * ' The Chip of War * ' by our sailors, and she was 
the first that had ever before undertaken such a voyage as hers 
across the Atlantic. 

On the 1 2th of September we started on our cruise to Madeira 
and the Azores, during which the Sumter was sold to a Brit- 
ish merchant, against the protest of the American Consul, 
escaped the vigilance of the Chippewa during the impene- 
trable darkness of a tempestuous night, christened anew as the 
Gibraltar, made a successful voyage as a blockade-runner to 
a Southern port, and was finally lost in the North Sea. 

For the second time the Kearsarge was compelled to make 
repairs, and again the Spanish Government extended its courtesies 
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by allowing us the privileges of the Royal Docks at La Carracca, 
where we were detained nearly four months. 

Winslow continued cruising between Madeira, the Azores, and 
Spain, including a visit to the Canaries. 

To indicate the activity of the Kearsarge during this period, 
it may be mentioned that she cast anchor forty times, within four 
months, in the different ports fringing the English Channel. 

The abandonment of the Sumter was suggestive of activity of 
CoFifederate vessels in other quarters. 

The firm of Laird Brothers, of Liverpool, had built a vessel for 
the Confederates, which was designed to fight or run away from 
ships of the Kearsarge class. Mr. John Laird had retired from 
that firm and entered Parliament, where he rendered more effi- 
cient service to the Confederate cause than he had done as an 
active ship-builder. 

The contract for the vessel built by the Lairds had been made 
and signed by the Confederate agent at Liverpool, Captain Bul- 
lock, who had resigned from the United States Navy. The ship 
took the yard number **290,'' registered 1040 tons— 9 tons 
more than the Kearsarge. Her frame was of oak ; she had 
long lower masts ; large fore and aft and lower sails ; her rigging 
was of Swedish iron wire ; her model was graceful and symmetri- 
cal ; her propeller was arranged to lower and raise ; and on her 
wheel was inscribed the words, **Aida toi et Dieu t'aidera" — 
* * God helps those who help themselves, ' ' which her closing 
career proved to be less appropriate than her name — ^Alabama — 
** Here we rest.*' 

When this ship was finished Semmes was ordered to proceed, 
with his officers, from Nassau to Liverpool, and assume command 
of the **290.*' They proceeded to that port on the contract 
steamer Bahama. 

Communications from our Minister Adams had provided the 
English Government with convincing proof as to the purpose of 
the **290,'' and the ministry issued orders prohibiting the de- 
parture of that vessel. But the government was too slow to 
anticipate the scheme of the Confederate agent. 

On the 30th of July, 1862, the ** 290" being partially manned, 
a party of ladies and gentiemen were invited to a pleasure excur- 
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sion on board a steamer designated the Enrica, but better 
known as the ** 290/* The British Government's orders for her 
detention were delayed, and she proceeded on her trial trip with- 
out interruption. When the new ship had passed beyond the 
marine league, and beyond the jurisdiction of Great Britain, the 
guests were politely informed that those who desired to return to 
Liverpool must transfer themselves to an accompanying tug, 
because the Enrica would not return. The transfer was 
quickly accomplished and the Enrica proceeded on her way 
to the Bay of Praya, off Terceira, in the Azores. 

The contract steamer Bahama remained in Confederate employ 
and lay down the Mersey at a convenient point, where Semmes, 
his officers, and Captain Bullock went on board, when she pro- 
ceeded on the same course as the Enrica to the Bay of Praya. 

A third steamer, the Aggripina, laden with guns, ammuni- 
tion, and other naval stores, departed the same day for the same 
destination. Still another vessel, an English collier, laden with 
coal, started to meet the Enrica. 

The Bahama arrived at Praya just as the battery had been 
transferred from the Aggripina to the Enrica. 

On the following Sunday, August 25th, Semmes left the 
Bahama and, for the first time, boarded the Enrica, assumed 
command, raised the Confederate flag, christened her Alabama, 
and steamed away, in company with the Bahama, on which 
Captain Bullock was a passenger — the Bahama bound for Liver- 
pool, and the Alabama bound on her reckless career of destruc- 
tion of American commerce. 

The Kearsarge continued on guard in European waters. The 
rule of neutrality was enforced against her chiefly in France 
and England, but fortunately the Spaniard and Hollander ex- 
tended to us hearty welcome. 

At Brest we found the Confederate steamer Florida, and 
Napoleon III had extended to her the privilege of that extensive 
naval station for alterations and repairs. 

Confident that the Florida could not leave for some days, the 
Kearsarge left for Queenstown, whence she took sixteen men, 
which act, being in violation of the Queen's neutrality, occasioned 
much diplomatic correspondence and fiery oratory in Parliament. 
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After watching the Florida for a period of thirty-six days 
longer, the Kearsarge abandoned that occupation and pro- 
ceeded to Cadiz for supplies, whence, after obtaining them, she 
once more returned to Brest to find the Florida gone. 

In the early part of 1864, the English Channel became our 
cruising ground, and, from time to time, numbers of adjacent 
ports were visited for shelter and observation. The Emperor of 
the French had extended to the Rappahannock, a vessel pur- 
chased by the Confederates from the British Navy, the privileges 
of the port of Calais, to fit out as a man-of-war, but, watched by 
the Kearsarge, she never succeeded in leaving port until the 
Rebellion closed. 

Prejudice, jealousy, and ignorance combined in exciting enmity 
toward our government. 

Some imagined that the Straits of Magellan constituted the 
fiat of the Almighty which must forever separate the North and 
South Americans. 

Mistaken judgment as well as misinformation controlled the 
opinion of eminent statesmen. 

Mr. Gladstone declared in Parliament that the Union was dis- 
solved. 

Mr. Laird said, in reply to an eloquent defence of the Union 
by Mr. Bright : * * I would rather be handed down to posterity 
**as the builder of a dozen Alabamas than as the man who ap- 
** plies himself deliberately to set class against class, and to cry 

* * up the institutions of another country which, when they come to 

* * be tested, are of no value whatever and which reduce liberty to 
**an utter absurdity.*' 

In the spring of 1864, an incident of peculiar interest occurred. 
In order to replace a spar lost during a gale in the Channel, 
Captain Winslow, in due form, applied for permission to enter the 
Victoria Docks, in London, and, without awaiting a reply, which 
he presumed would be granted, proceeded thither, discharged 
powder, received a new topmast, docked ship, and made other 
minor improvements. All this had been accomplished without 
interruption, when, alas ! Earl Russell complained to the Ameri- 
can Minister that the Kearsarge had come to the great metropo- 
lis of London, and entered dock there, without express leave of 
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his government, and that, moreover, she had been utilizing 
the English Channel for warlike purposes ! 

Minister Adams could do no less than to request Captain Wins- 
low to leave London. Immediately the Kearsarge hauled out 
of dock, her repairs completed, took on board her powder, and 
proceeded to her old cruising-ground in the Channel. 

During the presence of Captain Winslow in London, Confeder- 
ate sympathizers, in and out of Parliament, discussed the propriety 
of arresting him for alleged breach of the enlistment act in the 
port of Queenstown, by enlisting there sixteen seamen, but the 
agitation did not ripen into action. 

These instances of prejudice to our country are not cited to 
stir you to enmity against the English people, for that would be 
unjust to hosts of English friends ; and loyal Americans should 
not forget that, during our Civil War, many popular demon- 
strations in support of the Union were made, while there were 
none in support of the Confederacy. 

We now approach the culminating experiences of the cruise. 
Messages of friendly warning and advice came to us from differ- 
ent parts of the Continent and England. It was suggested that 
the rams building in England and France — the Rappahannock, the 
Georgia, and the Florida — ^would probably join the Alabama, and, 
by some cunning combination, capture or destroy the Union ship. 

Soon after these warnings the appearance of the Alabama in 
French waters lent support to such apprehensions. 

While lying at Flushing in the Scheldt, a telegram from the 
American Minister at Paris announced the arrival of the notorious 
Alabama at the port of Cherbourg. Immediately the cornet 
was displayed at the fore, as a signal for absentees to repair on 
board. The signal was quickly responded to, and when the ship 
was under way, the crew, overflowing with eager expectation, were 
mustered on the spar deck, and Captain Winslow read the im- 
portant dispatch and congratulated them on the prospect of 
meeting the corsair that had so long eluded pursuit in different 
parts of the globe. 

The patriotic ardor of the crew burst forth in tumultuous cheers 
as if animated by the fiery spirit of De Ruyter, the famous Dutch 
admiral, whose statue stood near the quay we had just left. 
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Cherbourg lay down the Channel some five hundred miles 
distant. On the 12th of June the Kearsarge left the Scheldt, 
on the 13th she entered the port of Dover, and on the 24th she 
stopped off the eastern entrance of Cherbourg breakwater, whence 
the Alabama was discovered lying in Cherbourg Roads. Cap- 
tain Winslow communicated with the Admiral of the province and 
the American Consular Agent, took a pilot on board, and, setting 
the forestaysail and the spanker, lay of! and on the eastern 
entrance of the breakwater. 

On the 15th he again communicated with the Admiral, who 
was solicitous that the dignity of France should in no way be im- 
periled by either belligerent. 

Inasmuch as the line of neutrality from shore had formerly 
been determined by the assumed flight of a cannon-shot, so now 
the span of neutral waters should be determined by the flight of 
projectiles from improved guns. 

Thus the dignity of France on this occasion should be regarded 
as about nine miles in diameter. 

It was found necessary at night to approach much nearer than 
that distance from the breakwater in order to efficiently guard 
against the escape of our enemy. 

Amid speculations as to whether Semmes would fight or run 
away, the following letter was delivered on board to Captain 
Winslow by the son of Minister Dayton. This letter is addressed 
to the Confederate Agent at the port, by him it was referred 
to the United States Consular Agent, and by him passed to 
young Dayton, who was Secretary of our Legation at Paris. 

** Confederate Steamer Alabama 

** Cherbourg, June 14th, 1864. 

**ToA. BoNFiLS, Esq., 

* * Cherbourg. • 

"Sir: 

**I hear that you were informed by the United States Consul 
**that the Kearsarge was to come to this port for the prisoners 
** landed by me, and that she was to depart in twenty-four hours. 
**I desire you to say to the United States Consul that my inten- 
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**tion is to fight the Kearsarge as soon as I can make the 
** necessary arrangements. I hope these will not detain me more 
**than until tomorrow or the morrow morning at farthest. I beg 
** she will not depart until I am ready to go out I have the 
** honor to be 

* * Your obedient servant, 

**R. Semmes, 

''Captain:' 

The attack that followed this letter displayed a high quality 
of courage, which usually raises its possessor above the petty pre- 
judices displayed by its writer years after the Rebellion had 
ended. 

The Kearsarge waited five days, her ports down, her guns 
pivoted to starboard, the whole battery loaded, and every other 
preparation made for attack or defence. 

Visiting pilots reported unusual preparations on board the 
Alabama. Cutlasses and axes were ground to meet the exi- 
gencies of close conflict, and two hundred handcuffs were made 
ready for anticipated prisoners. These precautions were wise 
and prudent, but not strictiy in accord with Mrs. Glass* receipt 
for cooking a hare, which was, to — * * Fust catch the varmint 
and skin him. ' ' ( Laughter. ) 

Not without reason, a desperate and prolonged conflict was 
thought probable. The enemy was known to be powerful. His 
crew had been disciplined for months, and numbers of them had 
been trained in her Britannic Majesty's navy. His ship, his 
guns, his ammunition, were of English manufacture, and of the 
best quality obtainable. Captain Semmes himself, his executive, 
and his division officers, had been educated for, and trained in, 
the American navy. 

Six months before his entry into the Port of Cherbourg, by 
the stratagem of steaming under British colors, and hailing as 
**Her Britannic Majesty's steamer Petrel," he betrayed the 
United States steamer Hatteras into a near approach and sank 
her in the short space of thirteen minutes. 

News from home was depressing. The importance of Union 
victories was minimized. Confederate victories exaggerated, 
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before the truth reached the European public ; and the Presi- 
dent' s call, during the preceding months of February, March, and 
April, for 775,000 more men for the army gave weight to the 
boastings of the advocates of the Confederacy in Europe. 

Paris was blatant with the bold, confident declarations of the 
supporters of the Rebel cause, headed by the wily Slidell. 

The Emperor, Napoleon III, favored the joint recognition, by 
England and France, of a Southern government, while grasping 
with a hand of steel at Mexico, through the instrumentality of 
the heroic but unfortunate Maximilian. 

To a friend at Paris the Emperor wrote : 

* * My dear Persigny : 

* * I have given orders that the * Rappahannock * may leave 
** France, but the American Minister must know nothing of it 

** Napoleon." 

To M. Ancel, Deputy of the Corps Legislatif, from Havre, the 
Emperor said : * * However, Lee will take Washington, and 
** then I will recognize the Confederacy. England will regret her 
** course. England always likes to be on the side of the 

* * * strongest. ' ' ' 

James Williams, a confidential friend and agent of Maximilian, 
at Miramir, wrote Jefferson Davis that the candidate for the 
throne of Maximilian was disposed to enter into an offensive and 
defensive alliance with the Southern Confederacy. 

In an interview with Mr. Slidell, in which he sought to obtain 
the Emperor's verbal assurance that the arming and manning of 
the rams building in France should not be watched too closely by 
his police. Napoleon said : ** Why could you not have them 
built as if for the Italian Government?" 

Even the Pope, the anointed keeper and expounder of the 
faith for all Christendom, addressed Mr. Davis as ** Illustrious 
and Honorable President." 

Doubtless the reflections of both combatants on the situation 
ran in similar grooves. 

The locality is renowned as the scene of important military and 
naval events during many centuries. 
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Caesar crossed these waters for the invasion of Britain half a 
century before the Christian era. Twelve hundred years ago 
Danish pirates preyed on European commerce, as Semmes and 
his fellow Confederates now preyed on American commerce. 
Within these waters the Spanish Armada, consisting of 129 
ships, met disaster in its struggle to contest the claim of Britain 
as ** Mistress of the Seas.*' 

While the Kearsarge waited, there lay, on one side of the 
Channel, the splendid squadrons of the French navy, on the 
other, the invincible fleets of England. 

What was to be the outcome of the prospective battie, to be 
fought before these watchful, critical eyes ? 

Was the result to afford English enemies of the Union an 
opportunity to exult over the defeat of a ** Yankee** ship by a 
British Confederate corsair, as did their ancestors over American 
defeats when this nation was struggling into existence ? 

These reflections may be considered fanciful by the self- 
centered man, but fcincy at that time was subordinate to the 
realities of the hour. 

Our country was passing through her darkest night, and it 
was difficult then to measure the effect of the pending battie 
to either belligerent. 

Happily a victory was won which checked the rising tide of 
sympathy with the Rebellion in Europe, and made our flag 
respected throughout the world as an emblem of freedom and of 
power. 

THE ACTION 

The supreme moment of action was fast approaching, though 
yet unknown, to the eager watchers on board the Kearsarge. 

On Sunday morning, the 19th of June, 1864, the Union ship 
was steaming **ofi and on,** a littie more than three miles from 
Cherbourg breakwater. 

At daylight a thin haze prevailed, but the sun soon penetrated 
through it, and the famous breakwater, the city, and the adjoining 
coast could be distinctiy seen. An excursion train from Paris 
brought numbers of sight-seers, and the determination of 
Semmes to fight, having been noised about by the Paris-rebel 
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navy, the announcement became widely spread, so that it at- 
tracted to the hills near the city, the fortification, the mole, and 
the breakwater, thousands of curious spectators. Thus the 
combat became a sort of gladiatorial show, with representatives 
of all Europe as witnesses. 

The waves affected the motion of the ship but slightly ; the 
Channel was dotted here and there with the white and tan-colored 
sails of fishermen and pilots, while at intervals a stately ship sailed 
majestically past laden with the fruits of peaceful commerce. 

Our crew had cleaned ship, donned their Sunday suits of blue, 
and were leisurely smoking and discussing their chances in a 
* * brush ' ' with the * ' 290. ' ' 

It was about ten o'clock in the morning, just as the bell had 
tolled for religious services, and the senior officers gathered about 
the wardroom table were startled by Wheeler shouting down the 
hatchway, ** She's coming ! She's coming ! and heading straight 
for us!" 

As each officer sprung to his feet and hastened on deck, there 
could be seen three vessels steaming out of Cherbourg break- 
water through the western entrance. 

One of these was the magnificent French ironclad, La Cou- 
ronne, which had been detailed to maintain French neutrality ; 
one was a small English yacht, afterwards known as the Deer- 
hound, and the third was the sharp-bowed, dashing Confederate 
sloop of war, Alabama. 

All hands were called to quarters. The deck was strewn with 
sand. Captain Winslow laid aside his prayer-book, seized the 
trumpet, and ordered his ship headed seaward. When the Cou- 
ronne reached the Marine League, with a courtesy which we 
regarded as peculiarly French, she steamed back behind the 
breakwater out of sight. Thus the Alabama became again a 
free rover of the seas, free to bum and plunder defenceless fisher- 
men and merchantmen, or to meet an armed and expectant enemy, 
the first to encounter since she had sunk the worthless little 
**tinclad" Hatteras. 

In consequence of the refusal of the French Minister of State, 
Drouyn d' Lhuys, to grant Semmes the privileges of the govern- 
ment docks ; stung to anger by the merciless shafts of ridicule 
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levelled at him by critics whose favor he wanted, and who de- 
manded that he perform some act worthy of a belligerent, which 
should entitle him to recognition as the representative of a legiti- 
mate government ; considering it the surest course to fame and 
to the advancement of a desperate cause ; Semmes gallantly de- 
termined upon trial by battle. In a letter to the Confederate 
Flag Officer S. Barron, at Paris, Semmes expressed the opinion 
that the presence of the Kearsarge was a challenge, and added, 
* * We are about equally matched. * ' 

A dutiful Catholic, Semmes confided to M. Bonfils, his govern- 
ment' s agent at Cherbourg, the duty of having mass performed 
for him on the morning of the fight. 

That he was alive to the situation is evident from the harangue 
which he delivered to his crew while mounted on a gun-carriage. 
He said : 

* * Officers and men of the Alabama. You have at length 

* another opportunity of meeting the enemy, the first that has 

* been presented to you since you sank the Hatteras ! In the 

* meantime you have been all over the world, and it is not too 

* much to say that you have destroyed or driven for protection 

* under neutral flags one half of the enemy's commerce ! This is 

* an achievement of which you may well be proud, and a grate- 

* ful country will not be unmindful of it. The name of your ship 

* has become a household word wherever civilization extends ! 

* Shall that name be tarnished with defeat ? The thing is im- 

* possible. 

* * Remember that you are in the English Channel, the theatre 

* of so much of the naval glory of our race, and that the eyes of 

* all Europe are upon you. The flag that floats over you is 

* that of a young republic which bids defiance to its enemies 

* whenever or wherever found ! Show the world that you know 

* how to uphold it ! Go to your quarters ! " 

How hostilities would begin was problematical. There were 
no precedents to follow, and this action was to mark a new era of 
naval warfare between vessels under steam propulsion by comba- 
tants so equally matched, and under circumstances admitting of 
any evolution that either might deem advantageous. 
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As the combatants approached each other silence prevailed. 
'* Every sense was crowded at the heart intense/* 

The tactics of the Alabama were quickly developed. She had 
been discovered coming out of the breakwater at 10.20 o'clock 
in the morning. The Kearsarge immediately headed seaward, 
running from the enemy until 10. 50 o'clock, when she came about 
and headed directly for the Alabama. In about seven minutes 
thereafter, the enemy sheered, presented her starboard battery, 
and fired a full broadside, cutting the rigging of the Kearsarge, 
some shots passing over, and others falling short. The distance 
was estimated to have been about a mile and a quarter. In tw() 
minutes the enemy fired a second broadside and followed that 
with a third, and with like results as the first. 

Bolts of lurid fire and puf! after pufiE of dense, bluish smoke, 
rolling out from the side of the Alabama, told the eye of the 
attack before the booming of the guns or the sheik screaming 
through the air could be heard. 

These broadsides were raking shots and excited our crew to 
expressions of indignant protest because of what they thought 
unnecessary exposure. 

Captain Winslow himself, somewhat apprehensive that another 
broadside might prove disastrous, veered his ship, presenting his 
starboard battery, and gave the order : * * All the divisions ! Aim 
low for the water-line ! Fire ! Load and fire rapidly as possible ! ' ' 

Inasmuch as each vessel fought her starboard battery, each now 
headed in an opposite direction to the other, so that if each had 
moved forward in a straight line, each would have passed out di 
range of her opponent. 

Each vessel therefore was forced into taking a circular trackj 
and during the fight made seven complete circles. Thus the 
action continued a little more than an hour. 

Twenty-eight projectiles struck the Kearsarge, the most effec- 
tive being a rifle-shell from the loo-pounder Blakely rifle. The 
projectile first hit the starboard quarter in a slanting direction, 
scraped along the bend about ten feet, leaving a well defined 
furrow along the oak planking, then passed through space for 
about the same distance, and finally lodged in the rudder-post, 
where it remained during the rest of the cruise. The blow of 
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this shell was terrific, and shook the ship from stem to stem. 
Semmes pronounced it a mortal wound, or that it would have 
proved a mortal wound had it not been for his ** defective am- 



munition. ' ' 



The only casualty to our crew resulted from the crushing 
through the starboard bulwarks by a projectile which exploded 
and wounded three men with flying splinters. 

According to the testimony of Captain Semmes, his executive 
officer, Kell, and the captured men and officers of the Alabama, 
the enemy suffered severely. 

Elarly in the fight, her spanker gaff was shot away, and her 
ensign came down by the run ; a shot passed through her waist, 
giving her the appearance of being nearly cut in two. Mr. Wilson, 
who commanded the after pivot-gun division, reported that an 
II -inch shell from the Kearsarge burst over his gun and put 
hors de combat 15 out of 18 men of his crew ; another shell 
exploded in the fire-room, filling it with coal, smothering the fires, 
and occasioning general consternation. 

Kell writes: **The enemy's 11 -inch shells were now doing 

* * severe execution upon our quarter-deck section ; three of these 

* * successively entered our pivot-gun port ; the first swept ofiE the 
** forward part of the gun's crew, the second killed one man and 

* * wounded several others, and the third struck the breast of the 
** gun-carriage and spun around on deck till one of the men 

* * picked it up and threw it overboard. 

**Our decks,*' he continues, **were now covered with the 

* * dead and wounded, and the ship was careening heavily to star- 

* * board from the effect of the shot-holes in her water-line. 

* * Captain Semmes ordered me to make all sail possible when 

* * the circuit of the fight should put our head to the coast of 

* * France ; then he would notify me at same time to pivot to port 

* * and continue the action with the port battery, hoping thus to 

* * right the ship and enable us to reach the coast of France. 

* * The evolution was performed beautifully, righting the helm, 
** hoisting the head sails, hauling aft the fore trysail sheet and 

* * pivoting to port, the action continuing almost without cessa- 

* * tion. This evolution exposed us to a raking fire, but strange to 

* * say the Kearsarge did not take advantage of it. The port side 
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of the quarter-deck was so encumbered with the mangled trunks 
of the dead that I had to have them thrown overboard in order 
to fight the after pivot-gun. 

** I abandoned the after 32-pounder and transferred the men 
to fill up the vacancies to the pivot gun, under charge of young 
Midshipman Anderson, who in the midst of the carnage filled 
his place like a veteran. 

* * . . . . As I entered the wardroom the sight was indeed 
appalling. There stood surgeon Lewellyn at his post, but the 
table and the patient upon it were swept away from him by an 
1 1 -inch shell which opened in the side of the ship an aperture 
which was fast filling the ship with water. 

** It took me but a moment to. return to the deck and report 
to the Captain that we could not float ten minutes. He replied, 

* Then, sir, cease firing, shorten sail, and haul down the colors; 

* it will never do in this nineteenth century for us to go down 

* and the decks covered with our gallant wounded. ' 

* * The order was promptly executed, after which the Kearsarge 
deliberately fired into us five shots. With the first shot fired 
upon us after our colors were down, the quartermaster was 
ordered to show a white flag over the stern, which was executed 
in my presence. ' ' 

In his report to Confederate Flag Oflicer Barron, at Paris, 
Semmes writes: 

* * Some ten or fifteen minutes after the commencement of the 
* ' action, our spanker gaff was shot away and our ensign came 

* * down by the run. This was immediately replaced by another 
' * at the mizzen mast head. 

**The firing now became very hot, and the enemy's shot and 

* * shell soon began to tell upon our hull, knocking down, killing, 

* * and disabling a number of men at the same time, in different 

* * parts of the ship. 

* * For some minutes I had hopes of being able to reach the 

* * French coast, for which purpose I gave the ship full steam, and 
** set such of the fore and aft sails as were available. *' 

Such is the testimony of officers of the doomed ship. Projec- 
tiles from the Alabama came thick and fast, but mostly missed 
their mark. 
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When the ensign of the corsair disappeared, the Kearsarge 
slackened fire until the enemy's flag reappeared, when Winslow 
cautioned his gunners not to again suspend fire until unmis- 
takable signals of surrender should be made. 

Now one of the enemy's guns ceased firing, and his ship 
seemed to be settiing. 

A littie later she hoisted her fore trysail sheets, and, pivoting 
her guns to port, turned her prow away from the Kearsarge with 
the view of reaching French waters, and thus avoiding capture. 

It was a tell-tale manoeuvre, and had been delayed too long : 
a 28-pounder rifle-shot had struck her main topmast : the 11 -inch 
and smaller projectiles riddled her side from stem to stem ; great 
gaps opened in her side, which no plugs could fill ; and the salt 
brine of the English Channel rushed through them in irresistible 
torrents. The Alabama continued to settie, and as we prepared 
to deliver another broadside, at closer range, the enemy's flag 
again disappeared. Almost simultaneously the halyards of the 
Kearsarge' s battle-flag, which, during the entire fight, had 
been stopped up at the mizzen, while the enemy's had been 
defiantiy flying, were cut by shot from the enemy, and the Stars 
and Stripes, unrolling to the breeze, as the rebel flag came down, 
indicated to the distant spectator on which banner victory had 
perched. 

Thus by firing the first shot, the enemy sounded his daring 
challenge to the encounter, and, as if with the hand of fate, his 
shot cut loose the Union flag, at the masthead of the Kearsarge, 
he signalled his irretrievable defeat. 

A moment of doubt, and uncertainty, and silence followed, and 
then our assurance of victory was complete. For shortiy after 
the lowering of the enemy's flag, there was observed displayed 
over her stern the unmistakable sign of complete surrender. 
Some one cried, **She shows the white feather! There's a 
white flag!" and then the whole crew united in the shout, 
* * She' s surrendered ! ' ' 

Amid these cheers of triumph two more shots were fired by 
the enemy from her port bow guns. 

The Kearsarge replied to this violation of a flag of truce by 
firing another broadside, and the contest was ended. 
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Boats were seen to be lowering by the Alabama, one of which 
came alongside in charge of a young Englishman with a message 
from Captain Semmes to Captain Winslow, announcing that his 
ship was sinking, and requesting aid in rescuing his imperilled 
crew. 

Upon the request of the Englishman, permission was granted 
him to aid in the rescue. A few moments later a boat-load of 
wounded men in charge of Surgeon Gait, and commanded by 
Lieutenant Wilson, came alongside. 

Suddenly, as if at a given signal, the remainder of the crew of 
the fated ship leaped, almost as one man, into the chilling waters 
that flow down from the northern seas. 

The wrecked and battered hulk of the Alabama settled 
rapidly by the stem and canted ; her main topmast, cut by shot, 
tumbled down over her side; her bow rose high in air, as if 
preparatory for a suicidal plunge ; and then, in a moment, the 
greatest curse to which any commerce had ever been subjected 
was engulfed in the uncompassionate waves of the ocean. 

Some of her crew clung to floating spars, some to boxes and 
gratings, others to an extemporized raft, on which sat the drum- 
mer boy with his melodious drum. 

Captain Semmes trusted to a life-buoy, while his executive 
scarcely managed to save his life by aid of a grating. 

Such of the Kearsarge boats as had not been crushed by 
shot were speedily lowered, and assisted in rescuing seventy 
officers and men. Just after the Alabama sank, the little 
yacht Deerhound, of the Royal Mersey Yacht Club, steamed 
under the stern of the Kearsarge and Captain Winslow called 
out, **For God*s sake, do what you can to save them !*' 

Mr. Lancaster replied, **Ay! Ay! I will, sir!*' and the little 
yacht shaped her course directiy toward the men struggling in 
the water. 

The young English officer who asked to join in the rescue of 
his comrades steered directly for the Deerhound, jumped on 
board that craft, and boldly set his boat adrift. The wounded, 
bemoaning their fate, were carried below and consigned to the 
Surgeon's care. The five captured officers were admitted to 
the appropriate messes, warmed with stimulating beverages and 
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dry clothing, and the captured crew were placed under the fore- 
castle without a shackle on one of them. 

The Channel was now calm as when the sun that morning first 
shed its rays over the scene of the struggle just ended. 

Mr. Semmes declares that he dropped his sword into the sea, 
after having volunteered to surrender by the display of a white 
flag — **In defiance and hatred of the Yankee and his accursed 
flag." 

As the vanquished commander was assisted to the deck of the 
Deerhound, his hand contused, his garments hanging like cere- 
ments to his gaunt form, it must have been with a touch of 
dramatic pathos that he appealed to his humane English host not 
to put him! under the Yankee flag, but, for God's sake, to protect 
him under ihe cross of St. George. 

Probably it was partly in compliance with that appeal, partiy 
from inclination, that Mr. Lancaster steamed away rapidly for 
Southampton, where the Confederate Captain figured as the 
hero of the hour, was welcomed with feasts and speeches, and 
a letter of congratulation from Miss Gladstone, sister of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and was presented with a memorial 
sword, purichased by guinea subscriptions under patronage of 
Commander Pym, of the Royal Navy. 

Captain Winslow and his valiant adversary can no longer re- 
spond to our praise or criticism. Yet in the briefest sketch of 
this episode of the great Rebellion, truth should be vindicated. 

In life Captain Semmes took much pains to emphasize his 
enmity to Ithe Union Government and its supporters. Let us 
allow him to speak for himself. 

His political views, his prejudices, and his criticisms, must ever 
remain subordinate in interest to the history of his active and 
picturesque career. 

His philosophy seems to have been the philosophy of passion. 
The bitterness of defeat rankled in his bosom like a dagger, and 
he never recovered from the painful wound that it inflicted. 

As late as 1869, when he published his ** Services Afloat,'* 
with the studied deliberation of authorship he declared: **A little 
** while back, and I had served under the very flag that I had that 
**day defied. Strange revolution of feeling, how I now hated 
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**that flag! It had been to me as a mistress to a lover; I had 
** looked upon it with admiring eyes, had dallied with it in hours 
**of ease, and had had recourse to it in hours of trouble, and now 
^a found it false. *' 

Again he says: **The old flag which I had been accustomed 
to worship in my youth had a criminal look in my eyes. * ' 

He characterizes his former companions in arms 4s ** pimps 
and spies." After accepting the gracious pardon dt President 
Johnson, which relieved him from the political disabilities which 
he had acquired, he denounced his benefactor as a *** charlatan 
and a traitor. * * 

Of President Lincoln's assassination he wrote: **It seemed 

* * like a just retribution that he should be cut off in the midst of 
' * the hosannas that were being shouted in his ears. A^ a Christian 
** it was my duty to say, *Lord, have mercy on his soul,* but the 

* * devil will surely take care of his memory. * ' 

He declared the device of hanging chains along the sides of 
the Kearsarge to have been *'a cheat.'* 

He declares that his shot and shell rebounded fronji this coat 
of mail, or were broken into fragments and fell into the sea: 
that his defeat was due to the dishonorable deception of the 
Union Commander in wearing chain armor, and to his own 
defective ammunition by deterioration by age. 

It may be well to remark that the chains were hung over the 
midship section of the Kearsarge not for use in this fight, nor 
were they specially forged for armor. They were co^nmon iron 
anchor chains, taken from the hold a year previous to the action 
for the double purpose of making room for other stores, and to 
lessen the force of small shot, which, on occasion, might be fired 
by a blockade runner. The device was not new. It had pre- 
viously been employed in Southern waters by both the Union and 
the Confederate forces. 

The bulging chain armor was to be easily seen at a consider- 
able distance, and was observed at all the ports visijted by the 
Kearsarge for more than a year previously. 

That so alert a seaman as Captain Semmes was should not have 
detected it when the Kearsarge entered Cherbourg harbor, 
seems incredible. As a trained naval officer, he certainly knew that 



it was not the duty of a combatant to instruct his adversary in the 
art of war. In short, were not the misrepresentations of Captain 
Semmes so widespread and accepted as authoritative, by friends 
as well as foes, they would be considered too trivial to refute. 
The chain armor did not in any way contribute to the result of 
the battle. They were struck but three times, each time by a 
32-pound projectile, and each cut through the chain as though 
they were pipe-stems. Every shot or shell that rebounded from 
this coat of mail or broke into fragments and fell into the sea, 
could have been seen by Mr. Semmes only within the radius of 
his mind*s eye. 

There was much serious discussion about the escape of 
Mr. Semmes. The Secretary of the Navy required Captain Winslow 
toexplain why he ** permitted the Deerhound to carry ofiE under 

* * his guns the pirate captain, his first lieutenant, and a portion 
** of his crew." Captain Winslow replied that he had trusted to 
the honor of a gentleman of an English yacht-club. 

Mr. Lancaster held that he was not bound to deliver the 
rescued men to Winslow by any rule or usage of civilized warfare. 

Semmes asserts the right of prisoners to escape if not re- 
strained. 

Our able Secretary of State, Mr. Seward, in discussing the 
question with Earl Russell, says: **It was the right of the 
** Kearsarge that the pirates should drown, unless saved by 

* * humane efforts of the officers and crew of that vessel, or by their 
**own efiEorts, without the aid of the Deerhound. I freely admit 
** it is no part of a neutral's duty to assist in making captures for 

* * a belligerent, but I maintain it to be equally clear that so far 

* * from being neutrality it is direct hostility for a stranger to inter- 
**vene and rescue men who had been cast into the ocean in 
"battle and to convey them away from the enemy's guns.'* 

Clearly, Mr. Lancaster violated his Queen's proclamation of 
neutrality, and, had Winslow forcibly taken the Alabama' s men 
from the Deerhound, it is difficult to conceive how Mr. Lancas- 
ter could have successfully sustained an appeal to her Majesty's 
government, whose neutrality he had violated. 

At this point we might appropriately close our narrative with 
the single word Alabama, signifying, *'Here we rest." 
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How significant a word for this scourge of American commerce 
as she sank, in forty fathoms of water, and into her grave at the 
bottom of the English Channel, so near the cradle of her origin ! 

How appropriate too that the Deerhound, built at the same 
time and in the same shipyard as the Alabama, should officiate as 
chief mourner at her funeral ! 

Were we to seek for authoritative opinions of this battie, we 
may find them among both friends and foes. 

The executive of the Alabama writes : * * The i i-inch shells of 
*the Kearsarge did fearful work, and her guns were served 

* beautifully, being aimed with precision and deliberate in fire. 

* She came into action magnificentiy. Having the speed of us, 

* she took her position, and fought gallantly. But she tarnished 

* her glory when she fired upon a fallen foe. * * 
The London Times wrote : * * Is there not something ominous 

* in such an encounter within our own seas ? Such a contest, so 

* brief, so hard fought, and so decisive, is even more terrible than 
' the hand-to-hand tussle and the mere game of fisticuffs that our 

* fleets used to indulge in with a thousand popguns on either side. ' * 
The Liverpool Courier said : * * Down under the French 

'waters, resting on the bed of the ocean, lies the gallant 

* Alabama, with all her guns aboard, and some of her brave 

* crew waiting until the sea yields up the dead. She has cost 

* the Federals a thousand times more than her price. She has 
*been worth an army of 100,000 men to the Confederates. She 
'was the allegory of the Confederacy itself. Down with, her, 
'hissed to the bottom her captain's sword. The Kearsarge, 
' whose glory it was to have slain this dragon which devastated 

* the American mercantile marine, was built not for speed, but 

* for war. * ' 

Among our friends, we confidently turn to our great Admiral 
Farragut, who wrote to his son : 

"The victory of the Kearsarge has raised me up. I would 
"sooner have fought that fight than any ever fought on the 
"ocean ! Only think of it. It was fought like a tournament in 
' * full view of thousands of French and English, with perfect con- 
* ' fidence on the part of all, but the Union people, that we would 
"be whipped !'' 
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The career of the Kearsarge illustrates the nature of the 
service rendered our country by the navy during the most 
perilous crisis in our history. 

The effect of her victory in the English Channel demonstrates 
the advantages to be secured by an efficient navy in all emergen- 
cies of great public peril. And this truth is emphasized by the 
triumphs at Manila and at Santiago, at a time when the 
European press, loudly, and almost unanimously, protested 
against our navy operating in the very waters where the Kear- 
sarge cruised for nearly three years and where her victory was 
won. 

While we follow, with just and exalted pride, the footsteps of 
our soldiers from the Aroostook to the Golden Gate, from Porto 
Rico to the Philippines, erecting monuments over their graves, 
and crowning the brow of the living with garlands of imperish- 
able fame, let us consecrate a single niche in the cathedral of our 
memories to the patriotic American sailor, who braves the shafts 
of disease in every clime, who falls in battle far from his native 
land, whose shroud is the Union Jack, whose requiem is the 
everlasting anthem of the waves, and whose only monument 
is the unsullied flag of his country for which he fights and dies. 
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